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Stage: 'Getting Act Together' 


By RICHARD EDER 

I, M Getting My, Act Together 
* 'and Taking It on the Road" , 
is a musical entertainment 
; about a 39-yeaf-6Id woman 
finding herself. 

* For once, the standard disclaimer 
Biust be reversed: The:. subject does not 
do justice to this summary description. 
' There is some . freshness of aspira- 
tion but none ,of achievement in this 
Collection of songs and skits about 
the troubles of a pop singer trying to 
•fjnd a new: image for herself. 

• There is a touch of wit here and 
l.there. Gretchen Cryer, who wrote the 
-book and lyrics and plays the leading 
Sharacter, is trying to say something 
■noriest about aging and feminine iden- 
tity. Her perception fails her; she falls 
Into platitude after platitude and comes 
"up with a show that is both insubstan- 
iial and very heavy. 

r Miss Cryer, along with "Nancy Ford 
-who wrote the music and Word Baker 
who directed, was responsible, for a 
t highly successful stage piece about 
some of the quirks of the 60's, called 
"The Last Sweet Days of Isaac." It 
opened in 1970 and ran for more than 
"a year. In 1973 they did a less success- 
ful play, "Shelter." 

• 

In the new work, which opened last 
night at the Public Theater, they seem 
to be catching up with a number of 
theater conventions and ideas of the 
•70's, and arriving late.. 
.. The form is a show that wanders 
in. and out of another show. Miss Cryer 
is a pop singer trying to make a 
comeback with a set of numbers that 
try to voice her newly won disenchant- 
ment about men and women and so- 
ciety. They replace the old, breathy 
torch songs . that she used to do. 

Backed by a group of young and 
perfectly pleasant performers, she is 
presenting her new show to her skep- 
tical manager, Joe. Somewhat improb- 
ably, this test takes place only hours 
before she is due to make her"' big 
public presentation. 

• 

•Joe is amusingly portrayed by Joel 
Ftfbiani as a marshmallow With the 
thinnest veneer of toughness. He lis- 
tens to the first number with great 
cordiality, and quickly begins to like 
things less and less as it becomes clear 
that her subject matter is going to be 
disillusioned and satirical. 
^ Joe begins with more or less profes- 



Gretchen Cryer and Dean Swenson in scene from the show 


A Porpp Musical 

I'H GETTING MY ACT TOGETHER AND tAKlNG~lf 
ON THE ROAD, a musical. Book and lyrics by Gretch- 
en Cryer; music by Nancy Ford. Directed by Word 
Baker; costumes by Pearl Somner; liohtlno by Martin 
Tudor; production stage manager, Marjorle Home. 
Presented by The New York Shakesoeara Festival, 
Joseph Paop, producer, Bernard Gersten, associate 
producer. At The P'ublic/Anspacher Theater, 425 La- 
fayette Street. 

WITH: Betty Aberlln, Scott' Barry, Grttchan Crytr, 

• Joel Fabianl, Bob Georg*, Let Grayson, Margot Rosa, 

Don Scardino, Dean Swenson. 


sional objections, but soon his interrup- 
tions become more and more personal. 
In between the songs and skits he and 
. Miss Cryer hash out their own atti- 
tudes toward the relation of the sexes. 
They battle and relent, a flicker Of mu- 
tual attraction shows briefly, but at 
the end of the rehearsal — and the 
show— he goes back to his wife and 
she sings a regretful but exultant song. 
It says that she has been "a lonely 
lady all my life** but has a voice that 
can sing, and feet that can dance "a 
celebration of me.' 
Self-celebration is the affliction of 


"I'm Getting My Act." Its songs and 
skits spell out the conflicts — the little 
girl who has to smile for her daddy; 
the wife who has to pick up her hus- 
band's socks and talk baby talk to 
him; the liberated women who find 
that men don't much like them — with 
little individual perception, Imagination 
or rigor. The lyrics, and the music, are 
effortless and not in the best sense of 
the word. 

There are exceptions. The skit about 
three overachieving women who con- 
clude that men prefer, incompetence, 
is charming. Som& of Miss Ford's mu- 
. sic is agreeable. Miss Cryer performs 
with a tired but valiant appeal and 
with a big smile that is both awkward 
and winning. Betty Aberlin, Margot 
Rose and Don Scardino are sometimes 
effective in their smaller parts. Mr. 
Baker's direction seems adequate. 

But "I'm Getting My Act Together 
and Taking It On the Road" is not so 
much a title as a pious hope. 
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Ceremony Tonight Most Impressive 


New Room at the Guggenheim 


THERE Is a sort of bulge at tha 
southwest corner of the Gug- 
genheim Museum, right in the 
part of the Fifth Avenue facade 
where the elegant lettering that runs 
across the front gets to the word "Mu- 
seum." The plans for the building say 
that the space inside that bulge, reach- 
able from the Guggenheim's spiral 
ramp, was intended for an "architec- 
tural archive," but that seems to have 
been an afterthought — the real truth 
seems to have been that Frank Lloyd 
Wright wanted the bulge on the outside 
and didn't know quite what to do with 
it on the inside. 

So the room hat not been used for 
much of anything for the 19 years 
since the Guggenheim opened. But 
now, thanks to a gift from the Esther 
A. Simon Charitable Trust, it has been, 
converted into a new facility, the Aye 
Simon Reading Room, which will house 
a collection of international art periodi- 
cals for use by scholars and museum 
members. 

Ceremony Tonight 

The room, which will be dedicated 
at a ceremony this evening, was de- 
signed by Richard Meier, and it is a 
spelndid achievement. A public room 
by one talented architect inside the 
building of another architect is unusual 
— and this one ranks among the best 
m that small category to be found any- 
where in New York. 

At first, Mr. Meier seems like an 
unlikely choice to design an interior 
within a Wright building. His work is 
known for its pure, white forms, per- 
sonal variations on themes introduced 
by the International Style modernists 
of the 1920's. Frank Lloyd Wright's 
architecture is more robust than Rich- 
ard Meier's, more concerned with the 
use of natural materials, more preoccu- 
pied with certain geometric inventions. 

But Mr. Meier has proven here that 


he both understands and loves the 
work of Frank Lloyd Wright, and the 
room he has designed stands as a lov- 
ing tribute to both Wright himself and 
to the Guggenheim Museum of which 
it is a part. It is not imitation Wright, 
thoufjh it is Wrightian in spirit; it is 
not like the rest of Mr. Meier's work, 
though it is similar to that in- spirit, 
too. 

The small space that Wright left Is 
best described as a quarter of an oval 
— one long, curving wall, one short 
straight wall and one longer straight 
wall. It is an awkward room, and Mr. 
Meier has made It seem more sensible 
by adding immense bookshelves, desks 
and .reading tables to it, all themselves 
built in curves that play gently off 
Wright's great curving wall. 

The Meier additions are furniture, 
but they are so large they function 
as partitions, dividing the room into 
logical functional areas. There is an 
intimate, rounded reading and work 
area at one end, a large, .rounded red- 
ing table coming off that to anchor 
the center of the room, and an open 
area at one end, a large, rounded read- 
skylights in the room, and the arrange- 
ment of the new units has carefuly 
taken advantage of their placement. 

Mr. Meier designed some real furni- 
ture, in addition to the furniture-like 
partitions. There are a number of 
chairs with frames built in semicircles, 
a further play both on Wright's ar- 
chitectural forms and on his own furni- 
ture. Little of Wright's furniture was 
comfortable; Mr. Meier's- Wright chairs 
were not due from the carpentry shop 
until today, so their comfort could not 
be tested yet. 

The Simon reading room Is entered 
through a keyhole-shaped break in the 
Guggenheim's spiral ramp. Just inside 
the keyhole, which is always open to 
remind museum visitors of the new 
room's presence, is a rounded vestibule 
of frosted glass, that serves to separate 


the reading room from the museum 
galleries. The rounded vestibule serves 
further to emphasize the Wrightian 
theme of circles in the building, and 
to direct reading room traffic around 
toward the attendant's desk. 

The workmanship in the new room 
is superb — all of the Meier designs have 
been crafted in oak, and the effect is 
elegant and serene. There is an amus- 
ing irony here, by the way — by keeping 
all of Wright's original walls painted 
in white and by making his own parts 
of the design natural, unpainted oak, 
Mr. Meier has neatly flipped positions 
with Wright, making Wright the 

'white" architect and himself the 

natural" one. 

Most Impressive 

But what is most impressive of all 
here is how Mr. Meier has managed to 
keep Wright's spirit and mood without 
ever directly imitating his forms. The 
Guggenheim is a study in the use of 
natural light and the interplay of curv- 
ing spaces against one another; this is 
exactly what Mr. Meier is exploring 
himself, in his own way, in the Simon 
reading room. The Meier room is 
sleeker and more refined than any of 
Wright's sections of the building, but it 
is no less respectful of Wright for its 
adherence to Mr. Meier's own stylistic 
tenets. * ■ 

Indeed, the room stands in sharp con- 
trast to the unsubtle, heavy addition to 
the Guggenheim's 89th Street side com- 
pleted to the designs of William Wesley 
Peters, inheritor of Wright's practice, in 
1968. The addition is full of Wright's 
ornamental motifs and decorative forms 
without being at all responsive to the; 
underlying spirit of the Guggenheim. 
Mr. Meier's room does just the opposite 
— it uses none of Wright's forms di~! 
rectly, but by responding so well to 
the building's spirit it pays Wright tlie. 
highest tribute of all. 

PAUL GOLDBERGER ■ 
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